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Qualifications For Personnel Work 
A Symposium 


Personnel work means so many different things to so many 
different persons that it is extremely difficult to establish any 
set of qualifications as the basis for the selection of men for all 
possible positions. A group of twenty persons who responded 
to a letter regarding desired qualifications for personnel work 
have, however, made some very important suggestions which 
may be of service to those who are seeking opportunities in the 
personnel field and to those who are in the midst of selecting a 
staff personnel man. One man replies: 


“Perhaps some day we can work out a set of qualifications desirable in 
men to fill each of three or four different types of personnel positions, such 
as personnel record clerk, interviewer, trade test man, educational super- 
visor, employment manager, manager of the personnel department or 
manager of the industrial relations department.” 


He adds that, 


“Even in these positions local conditions vary so greatly that it would 
be difficult to establish very many standard desirable qualifications.” 


Another reply says: 


“As our plant conditions, sizes, etc., are so entirely different we 
could not give you a statement that would be at all representative of our 
needs as a whole” and suggests that everything depends upon “the scope 
of a personnel man’s duties.” 


This last letter is accompanied by the following memoran- 
dum entitled, 


“DUTIES OF A PERSONNEL MANAGER.” 


“The following duties are generally recognized as properly pertaining 
to personnel management. They are not, however, submitted as a 
standardized list applicable to all Personnel Managers, since the individual 
duties of the latter will vary greatly in scope according to the size and 
Policies of a particular company. On the other hand, they are all proper 
functions of personnel administration in its broader application, and 
therefore should all be taken into consideration in developing educational 
courses for Personnel Managers. 

“Those duties largely group themselves under three general heads, 
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—Employment, Personal Relations and Health—the specific details of 
which may be briefly outlined as follows: 




















































Employment 


Recruiting new employees, whether at the gate, through scouting : 
advertising or labor agencies. : 
Interviewing new employees and submitting them to a physical ex- 
amination in order to select the man best fitted mentally, physically 
Hj and by experience and temperament for the job. : 
Job analysis and the maintenance of proper card records thereof, in 
order to determine qualifications called for by the job. 
Assignment and introduction of the man to the job. 
Maintenance of a follow-up system to ascertain progress and poten- 
tiality of employees. 
Direction of all intra-plant transfers in order to eliminate force fluc- 
tuations, and cooperation in making promotions to recognize merit. 
Training of workers through apprenticeship systems, vestibule and 
part-time schools, etc., in order to improve workmanship. 
Interviewing quits in order to ascertain causes of labor turnover. 
Analyzing turnover data with a view to correcting underlying causes 
of turnover. 
Maintaining proper files and records for the efficient administration 
of the above. 


Personal Relations 


Active participation in collective bargaining, whether through em- 
ployees’ councils, shop committees, or unions; or the development of 
satisfactory industrial relations on an individual basis where plants are not 
large enough to warrant a form of collective representation. 

Assist in the determination of proper remuneration, involving the 
subject of wages, studies of piece-work rates, bonuses and extra com- 
pensation, living costs, etc. 

Assist in the regulation of shifts, hours of work, rest periods, vaca- 
tions, etc., in order to conserve health, promote normal family life, comply 
with the law, and secure efficient production over long periods. 

Personal aid to employees in the form of advice on such matters as 
wills, deeds, garnishments, etc.; granting temporary loans or wage ad- 
vances in emergencies; assisting toward citizenship; protecting employees 
from loan sharks and quacks; advising on educational and personal 
affairs, etc. 

Rehabilitation of injured employees. 

Administration of workmen’s compensation. 

Either directly administering, or acting in an advisory capacity in 
the administration of such broad welfare plans as pension systems, group 
insurance, employees’ mutual benefit associations, stock subscription plans, 
profit-sharing plans, etc. 

Promotion of employees’ recreational activities, including club houses, 
rest rooms, athletics, musical and dramatic organizations, works outings, 
social functions, etc. 

Direction of educational work, such as foreman’s training classes, 
Americanization work, correspondence study clubs, works libraries, etc. 

Promotion of publicity as to company policies and affairs by means 
of employees’ magazines, movies, bulletin boards, posters, etc. 

Supervision of all Company housing, including rentals, upkeep and 
improvements, sales (if any), etc. 

Operation of Company stores, boarding houses and restaurants. 


Health 


General administrative supervision of the medical, dental and optical 
staff of the plant. Upon this staff falls such duties as physical examina- 
tions; first aid; plant hospitals; promotion of personal hygiene; remedial 
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work; home nursing; medical research such as analysis of plant water, 
analysis of food and milk supply, special studies of occupational diseases, 


S. 

Promotion of good working conditions, such as proper light, heat, 
ventilation, adequate sanitation, seats for women where possible, etc. 

Maintenance of proper toilet and change house facilities and equip- 
ment through the Works. 

The collection and disposal of garbage and trash. 

Supplying employees with pure drinking water in approved sanitary 
manner. 

Under certain conditions of Plant Management or Company policy 
there might be added to the above: 


Safety and Protection— 


which includes: 


General Supervision of Fire Protection, 
General Supervision of Police Protection. ° 


On this general point we may conclude that the first step in 
the selection of a staff personnel man is a thorough analysis 
of the job which he is expected to perform, and the second step 
is a thorough analysis of the qualifications required for that 
job. This is simply standard procedure in the selection of a man 
for any sort of position. 


Personality 


Many of the replies laid emphasis on the importance of per- 
sonality. One letter is as follows: 


“This information (regarding training, experience, previous salary, 
etc.), however, in my judgment, would be merely preliminary to selection 
from a group of applicants of those whom it would seem worth while 
to interview. I feel the important factor that would determine the actual 
hiring of a man for personnel work would have to be developed through 
a personnel interview in order to allow for an opportunity to judge one 
of the most important features of all; that is the personality of the 
applicant.” 


Another reply emphasizes the same point as follows: 


“Further, in my judgment a great many people think they would like 
to get into personnel work, but do not have the right personal qualities, 
including understanding of people and an ability to apply common sense 
to situations as they arise. It is a great mistake for any one to think that 
he can learn a few tricks at some school and then qualify as a personnel 
director; and I think your office will be doing a great deal of kindness by 
telling them this and other things somewhat along the lines that I have 
suggested.” 


The Vice-President of an important manufacturing concern 
says: 


“I have employed several people for such work, some of them with 
the hope that they would materialize into men of the highest caliber, and 
though I have not been mistaken in my judgment as to their caliber, I 
have yet to be successful in selecting the right man for personnel work. 
I think this is due to two causes: first, that personnel work is not 
standardized or clearly defined or no two persons have the same ideas 
as to what personnel work should be; second, personnel work requires a 
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combination of ability in the ordinary sense with spirit or personality, 
which latter quality can only be gauged by actually putting the individual 
in contact with the group whose confidence he is to gain and hold. An 
individual might inspire my entire confidence in him and show me a side 
of his character quite different from that which he exhibits to the rank 
and file of our organization when out from under my observation.” 


The particular data regarding supplementary data might in- 
clude the following: Age, height, weight, marital condition, 
nationality, religion, hobbies, etc. 


Background 


Another very important point has to do with the man’s gen- 
eral background. One of our correspondents says: 


“The information that I want in talking with a prospective personnel 
man is his general point of view on labor questions and on general social 
questions. It makes no difference to me whether he has had a lot of 
experience with such matters as ‘job analysis’ and ‘pension systems’ and 
other things of which he speaks so glibly. It is very easy to train a 
man on such matters but it is next to impossible to train a man to the 
proper point of view.” 


Another writes: 


“If the man is desired for an important position I should want to get, 
preferably more or less indirectly through listening to him talk or by 
reading stuff that he has written, an idea as to his fundamental beliefs,” 


This leads one to call for information regarding the man’s 
general education and experience, such as public school educa- 
tion; high school education; college education (with some in- 
formation as to the range of his studies—the wider the range 
the better); post-graduate studies, particularly in industrial 
management, in pedagogy, and in general economic, social and 
political theory; business experience, tabulated to give dates, 
employers, kind of business, location of business, duties per- 
formed, and, if possible, salary. 


Experience 


Considerable stress has been laid on experience. One man 
writes : 


“I also want to know whether he has actually done manual labor 
himself or not so that he can more readily understand the point of view 
of a laborer.” 


Much more important apparently is experience in some line 
of business. One man writes: 


“While there is considerable value attached to the technique of per- 
sonnel work, yet, after all, I believe there is a good growing tendency 
to place the matter of experience.in some branch of the industry as most 
important. Therefore, especially in the larger companies, the tendency 
will be to develop their own personnel men, training them both by experi- 
ence on the jab and perhaps through evening courses given by various 
institutions. 
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“Small concerns will probably employ an experienced and trained man 
to head up this kind of work, but, in my judgment, even they will be 
wise to insist that such a man select his assistants from among the local 
employees. This means that experience in a business is first, and technical 
training Or mere ambition to get into personnel work, is secondary.” 


Another man says: 


“All the men whom I have hired for the Service Department have 
been men from within the organization who were well known for their 
various qualifications.” 


Another one says: 


“Our first requirement for entrance into our personnel work in the 
past has been that the man under consideration should be an employee 
of the company.” 


All of the other letters lay emphasis on the importance of full 
information regarding business experience, whether in or out 
of the company. One man writes: 


“The business history should be complete so that statements can be 
requested from all concerns with whom the applicant has worked, both 
those in which he has been successful and those in which he has failed, 
so that this may provide some useful sidelights in connection with his 
contacts with people in various walks of life.” 


Another letter emphasizes: 


“A complete statement of the character of work performed in each 
position, for titles are not standardized and have different meanings in 
different places.” 


The Vice-President of the manufacturing concern referred to 
above says: 


“I suppose that although we believe choosing a personnel man is 
distinctly a gamble, we will try it again some time in the near future, 
but when we do, it will be not by going out and looking for a man to fill 
such qualifications, but by diverting a man already known to us, whom 
we believe already has the qualifications, from whatever he is doing into 
personnel work.” 


References 


It seems to be generally accepted that when a man from the 
outside is sought, references should be given and looked up 
carefully. One writer refers to “creditable recommendations as 
to ability.” 

On this point the following statement is very much to the 
point: 

“We can afford to be brief.on the statement of qualifications and 
long on the list of persons (not friends, but business connections) who 
can be approached and from whom information in regard to personal 
contacts can be obtained... . We can very well sympathize with you 
in your cry for help for we, too, have been flooded with letters ranging 
from one-half a page in length to booklets of twenty-four sheets, the 


latter usually containing less useful information about the applicant than 
the former.” 
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Knowledge of Management 


A recent statement adopted by the Board of Directors en- 
titled “Personnel Content of Management” contains the follow- 
ing significant statement: 

“The definition of management expressed in the vernacular 
is that ‘Management is the art of getting things done.’ Now the 
responsibility for doing in business rests upon the line organiza- 
tion, and its individuals are in the closest contact with the per- 
sons, or the human agencies, of commerce and industry. There- 
fore, the line organization must deal directly and at first hand 
with personnel work, and cannot divest itself of its responsi- 
bility in this connection merely by employing a staff personnel 
man in an advisory capacity. 

“The employment of a staff personnel advisor is an admission 
by the management (at least by implication) that adequate at- 
tention is to be given to the human agencies in the organization 
and that the management needs assistance and advice in carry- 
ing out this policy. The function of the personnel man under 
such conditions is to study human management problems and 
to recommend solutions for them in terms of selection, training 
and organization, keeping always in mind the development and 
well-being of all the persons employed by the company. In 
other words, through his recommendations he supplies the tools 
to be used by executives in the line organization in carrying 
out the general policy of adequate attention to the human side of 
management. 

“To exercise this broad function the personnel director must 
have a basic knowledge of management in addition to a complete 
knowledge of the technique of personnel work. His recom- 
mendations and advice will be of value in the degree to which 
they co-ordinate and supplement the other forms of manage- 
ment work which are part of the responsibility of the executives 
of the line organization. 

“From this point of view, which is basically sound and 
is receiving more and more wide-spread acceptance, the person- 
nel job includes the organization of the personnel in the broadest 
sense, as well as its selection and training, and the development 
and well-being of the employees.” 





PENSION PLANS AND THRIFT 


Pension Plans and Thrift 
By William J. Graham 

Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
_ relationship of thrift plans to the pension problem ought 

not to be overlooked and I would point out the possibility of 
life insurance companies helping in both directions by becoming 
huge thrift organizations in the endeavor to serve employers and 
employees. 

The discussion of the pension problem at the Convention of 
the National Personnel Association brought me to the following 
conclusions : 

1. Most pension plans are insolvent in a moral sense by not 
having on hand funds adequate to meet the moral liabilities im- 
plied in the pension plans now existent. This moral obligation 
should be distinguished from the legal obligation which, under 
most plans, is non-existent since the directors reserve the right to 
abrogate and abolish without restriction. 

2. Most pension plans now in operation are vague and not 
based on any scheme that would enable an employee to intelli- 
gently forecast the amount of pension addition earned by any 
particular year’s service. 

3. Pensions call for justification which would have to be sup- 
plied under one of the following heads: 

a. As deferred wage; 

b. As plus reward for plus service; 

c. As morale builder ; 

d. As economic measure for removing unfit; 
e. As social necessity. 


I wish to stop long enough on the subject of the deferred 
wage to point out that this is a purely academic point inasmuch 
as institutions taking the different sides of that question come to- 
gether on the fact that nothing tangible is deferred to meet the 
pension. If you accept the deferred wage phase of the pension 
subject and then proceed—as practically all companies are pro- 
ceeding—to pay the market wage in the wage envelope and to 
fund the deferred wage on the Russian plan—to exist only in 
definition—you have reached the complete answer to the ques- 
tion, “When is a deferred wage not a deferred wage?” 

Thrift promoted by the employer in contribution from the 
employer in such part to attract larger contributions from the 
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employee could be managed to put the employee in funds at 
pension age. Whatever the employee has in savings spells 
security to the employee whether it be applied towards old-age 
necessities or towards providing an estate in the event of his 
death for those dependent upon him, or toward dependency aris- 
ing from his own disabilities. 

The saving problem is related to the spending problem, inso- 
much as it seems necessary in order to get men and women to 
save to point out a savings objective. This objective can be sup- 
plied through the life insurance companies by holding up the 
amount of monthly income payable at various deferred ages on a 
basis of some unit of savings such as $100 a year. For example, a 
savings of $100 a year on a man aged 25 would at 65 provide 
enough money to buy an annuity of $65 a month; or if the em- 
ployee wanted to stop at 60 he would have enough money then 
saved up to buy $45 monthly annuity; or he could keep on to 70 
and have a monthly annuity of about $100. 

In fact, the principle I am outlining would be that of a 
“money-purchase” plan of thrift by which the employee’s savings 
would be represented to him in terms of monthly income stated 
separately for the various ages from 50 to 70 so that it would be 
within his province to have this income begin at age 50 or at 
any later age. This would supply a flexibility to the retiring age 
that is highly desirable. Of course, to make this proposition at- 
tractive, and because it is of the “money-purchase” variety, it 
is necessary to allow the employee to take out his money at any 
particular time or to borrow against it. This impairs the super- 
annuating principal but it adds attractiveness to the thrift fund 
from the point of view of the employee that is desirable. The 
employer’s contribution could come back to the employer in the 
event the employee discontinued before five years of service, or, 
in fact, at any stipulated time. The addition of a small sum, 
such as $5.00 per unit of $100, would add an important total dis- 
ability monthly income benefit which would be applied to help 
solve the difficult problem of what to do with the man who be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled. 

The matter of promoting thrift among employees at this time 
is a crying necessity. The possibilities in this direction un- 
covered during the Liberty Loan Campaigns, even when liberally 
discounted for the patriotic urge, are most significant. Of course, 
the processes of thrift are slow and the impression that an in- 
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telligent thrift plan would make immediately upon the pension 
problem would be practically nil. After five years there would 
be an effect felt; after ten years the problem would be partially 
solved; and after twenty years the thrift plan would in itself 
largely supply the now urgent necessity of pensioning. Thrift is 
separately desirable. The problem of promoting this is one that 
should engage the enlightened selfishness of the employer. The 
obligations which thrift-savings entail for careful husbanding call 
for an order of trusteeship and security which the life companies 
are uniquely able to supply. It has become abundantly evidenced 
in the last few years that it is not wise for an employer to take 
responsibility for investing such savings in the stock of his own 
company or any industrial enterprise. It is only less unwise in 
degree for the employer to take responsibility for investing em- 
ployees’ savings funds in even the best of bonds; for witness the 
situation created in the sale of Liberty Bonds on the instalment 
plan to employees. When these bonds were at a discount of 15 
per cent. under par value it was exceedingly difficult for the em- 
ployer to explain to the employee why he could not cash out in 
full, and only the disposition to make more sacrifices made the 
There are excellent institutions 


explanation at all acceptable. 
for trusteeing funds of the employee and guaranteeing the safety 
of principal with modest interest increment; but there is no in- 
stitution which can do this in a more effective way than the life 
insurance companies when it comes to holding out a monthly old- 
age income as the “spending objective” and meanwhile holding 
the money secure at fair interest rates. 





Placing Handicapped Men Through 
Job Analysis 

A careful analysis has been made 
of the various jobs throughout the 
plant of the Ford Automobile Com- 
pany with the result that many crip- 
ples and men with physical handicaps 
are being employed. 

The jobs are classified with refer- 
ence to their requirements in physi- 
cal exertion. In this way it has been 
found that 670 jobs can be performed 
by legless men, 2,637 jobs by men 
with one leg, 2 jobs by armless men, 


715 jobs by men with one arm and 
10 by blind men. There are 9,563 
“sub-standard” men actually at work 
on these jobs. 

More than one thousand tubercular 
patients are employed by the com- 
pany, provision being made for the 
isolation of those who cannot be al- 
lowed to mingle with the other em- 
ployees. Convalescents in the Ford 
hospital are given jobs such as fitting 
nuts and bolts, and deaf mutes are 
also employed with a very high rela- 
tive efficiency. 
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Swift and Company’s Plan for 
Developing Executives 


Because they believe that the best 
executives can be developed from 
within the organization, Swift and 
Company have established a broad 
system of training and education for 
their employees. 

The Young Men’s Training Club 
conducted in all of the western plants, 
includes seventeen groups of em- 
ployees, most of whom are under 
twenty-five years of age, who are 
studying the history of the packing 
industry and of Swift and Company, 
its buying methods, the details of 
plant operation in all departments, 
sales methods and policies, and ac- 
counting, financing and general ad- 
ministration. The material upon 
which it is based is also used as the 
basis of study for evening classes com- 
posed of adult employees of all ages 
and positions from clerks to depart- 
ment heads. 

Classes in economics, physics, com- 
mercial law, business psychology, etc., 
are offered wherever possible as well 
as business English, rapid calculation 
and electricity, the latter affording 
the specific training which can be ap- 
plied directly to the daily work of 
those for whom they are intended. 
Supplementing these classes many de- 
partments such as Car Shops, Invoice, 
Transportation, Car Route, Branch 
House, etc., have regular meetings 
both in and outside of Chicago for 
the training of employees. 

Additional opportunities exist at 
plants that are located in states which 
provide for cooperation between cor- 
porations and the public schools. The 
best example of this is at South 
Omaha where an excellent system of 
vocational training is in operation in 
the plant due to the effective assis- 
tance of the Nebraska State Board 
of Vocational Education. 


Apprenticeship in Australia 

Through a comprehensive State 
regulation of apprenticeship Aus- 
tralia has approached the problem of 
assuring a supply of trained workers, 

The New South Wales Board of 
Trade has formulated in a report, as 
provided in the Industrial Arbitration 
Act of 1912 and its amendments, the 
determinations and directions which 
it makes in respect to apprentices and 
the conditions of apprenticeship in 
certain industries including the build- 
ing trades, clothing and food supply 
and distribution, furniture, iron and 
shipbuilding, leather and printing in- 
dustries, and various other miscellan- 
eous groups. 

In this report the technical high 
schools and colleges of New South 
Wales are analyzed briefly, and the 
desirability of day-time training over 
night school is emphasized. 

The board’s recommendations are 
limited in their operation to male ap- 
prentices, and cover only those indus- 
tries and occupations in which ap- 
prentices already had been provided 
for by industrial tribunals. 

The question of wages for the ap- 
prentice is also given careful consid- 
eration. (New York Times, Nov. 26, 
1922.) 


Home Study Courses 


The Employees’ Association of the 
United Electric and Power Company 
of New York, is offering a series of 


N.E.L.A. home study courses in 
lighting sales, merchandise _ sales, 
power sales, elementary and advanced 
accounting, and technical practical 
electricity. 

To encourage enrollment, arrange- 
ments have been made to permit of 
installment payments. Upon satisfac- 
tory completion of the course while in 
the employ of the company the full 
cost of tuition will be refunded to 
employees. 





CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION IN INDUSTRY 


Correspondence Instruction in Industry 
By Robert H. Spahr 


Extension Division, Pennsylvania State College 


T WILL be agreed by all branches of society that for any 

industry to be successful it must make a living for its owners 
and employees—it must provide sufficient income for wages, 
depreciation, and dividends for those furnishing the money. Just 
in proportion as the company prospers just so much more certain 
is the permanency of employment of every employee. The chances 
are that prosperity has been due to training, vision, and ability 
to think clearly. Therefore, every person in the plant from the 
president to the office boy should rightly be interested in the 
development of every individual in the organization. 

The grade of help increases with the quality of instruction 
and quantity of information made use of by them. It follows that 
the higher the grade of help the greater is production. 

This realization coupled with ambition, with its various 
causes, which every normal human being possesses to a greater 
or less degree, has influenced literally hundreds of thousands of 
adults in industry to study—subjects ranging from addition to 
calculus, and from reading and writing the English language to 
advanced engineering and commercial subjects. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


This “learn while you earn” instruction has usually been con- 
ducted in one of three ways. First, personal study, without 
instructional assistance of any kind; second, evening or noon- 
hour classes; third, correspondence instruction. This last method 
is not without its “sins of omission and commission.” The per- 
sonal contact of the instructor is missing, yet there is one who 
drops, usually with red ink, words of encouragement, sugges- 
tions, and little pearly bits of wisdom on the lesson paper which 
the student eagerly awaits. The class meeting is missing, and as 
a consequence there is no regularly scheduled preparation and 
study. There is a lack of personal and group inspiration. Ques- 
tions cannot be asked so easily, and when they are, a certain time 
elapses before they are answered. It is so easy to put off from 
time to time, and finally to drop the work altogether until that 
ambition has been fired anew by one of a hundred causes, prob- 
ably the more common being—added responsibilities and the 
sudden realization of the lack of corresponding information—a 
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diamond ring—an addition to the family. Oh, yes, they’re human. 

On the other hand the advantages are, that the person may 
start at any time, study when he wishes and feels like it, family 
obligations do not interfere with class meetings, he is not em- 
barrassed in his recitations before his fellow workers, his study 
of subjects however elementary need not be known to his asso- 
ciates, he may study almost any subject he wishes and for which 
he is qualified without waiting for enough to become interested to 
organize a class; with the necessary intelligence, time, energy, 
patience, and perseverance the sky is the limit. 

The adjustability of correspondence instruction commends it 
especially to employed people. Its popularity has grown by leaps 
and bounds until it has become a recognized form of instruction 
by many of our leading colleges and universities. In a number 
of cases as much as a year’s credit towards a degree may be 
obtained. 

A recent survey in a manufacturing plant employing normally 
from eight to ten thousand people revealed that more than four 
hundred men were enrolled in correspondence courses offered by 
just three institutions. Over $40,000 was paid in one year by 
employees of this company for such courses. Assuming this as 
an average, the employees in American industry would be paying 

the huge sum of $40,000,000 yearly for correspondence instruc- 
- tion—a great deal of it good; but some of it purely unadulterated 
bunk, riding on the wave of popularity and obtaining enrollments 
by exaggerated lies. 

Great care is taken in the selection of lubricating material for 
the machines in a plant, but how much attention is paid to the 
lubricating material for the minds of the employees. The analogy 
here may not be exact, for no one will admit that industry has 
the right or the desire to dictate what courses should or should 
not be taken by its employees, but experience has shown that 
employees are glad for the opportunity to avail themselves of 
expert advice; and the company can without being paternalistic, 
in the least, assist in protecting its people from sincere but over- 
zealous salesmen. A great many good courses have been almost 
placed in disrepute on account of over-selling, improper place- 
ment, etc. Many times much money, worry, and trouble could 
be saved by having some person to whom to go for confidential 
advice—some person who is thoroughly familiar with local 
conditions. 
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Constructive Suggestions 

It is the intention to here offer what are hoped to be con- 
structive suggestions for the more successful operation of corre- 
spondence instruction in industry. 

1. In an organization employing an educational director there 
can be no question as to information and advice; this should be 
available at all times and for every employee. 

2. Where an educational director is not employed, some other 
person such as the employment manager or supervisor of appren- 
tices may well be designated to act in an advisory capacity. 
This person should be familiar with the courses of the well 
known correspondence schools, have ample literature, prices, 
and in general, should serve as a clearing house of information. 

3. Whenever possible, the school should supply the company 
with information as to the progress of each individual enrolled, 
and this might well be passed on to the employee’s superiors 
for proper attention and encouragement. 

Chas M. Schwab, has said, “I have never seen a man who 
could do real work except under the stimulus of encouragement 
and enthusiasm and the approval of the people for whom he is 
working.” 

4. Sometimes it is possible to arrange meetings of all corre- 
spondence students in the organization, or those enrolled in one 
school, for talks of an inspirational and informational nature. 
While it is true that the enrollments may be in widely diversified 
branches yet these meetings serve to inspire and to encourage 
interest. Many of the larger schools are frequently glad to 
furnish this service in the way of talks of general interest. 

5. Other conditions being equal, in correspondence instruc- 
tion, it is generally advisable to suggest short unit courses. 
In most cases completions vary inversely as the length of the 
course in most cases. That is, there are about twice as many 
completions in a ten lesson course as there are in a twenty lesson 
course. However, while suggesting short unit courses it is also 
a good thing to plan ahead—a goal, two or three or more years 
in advance. 

6. Courses where lesson pamphlets are used instead of regular 
textbooks have by far the greater number of completions. When 
the student receives a textbook he glances through it in a hap- 
hazard way and has lost interest when his lessons come through. 
With lesson pamphlets he must usually send in lessons before 
receiving the advance pamphlets. 
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7. It is a fact that a certificate of some sort is a big incentive 
for completion. 

8. With companies which have an educational director, or 
someone designated to act in this capacity, sometimes it has been 
found practical for the companies to offer “correspondence 
courses” for their employees. This is especially successful where 
the right type of lesson material is available, either through 
publishers, or by obtaining permission to duplicate courses al- 
ready in use. The student is enrolled and the lessons are sent 
by him to the educational division or other designated point, and 
are in turn corrected by someone in the employ of the company, 
or, if necessary, corrected outside. The only costs to the student 
are texts and a nominal fee for correction of papers, and in some 
cases the correction of papers is done on company time, thus 
eliminating the instruction charge. 

9. Another recent modification of pure correspondence in- 
struction is what is sometimes called “supervised home study.” 
Here the people in a plant enroll in the usual way as correspon- 
dence students, send their lessons to the school for correction, 
but in addition the company designates one or more of its em- 
ployees, depending upon the number of enrollments, to act as 
local supervisors. These supervisors are informed periodically 
by the school as to the progress of the students. These super- 
visors are available at stated times to give assistance, and when 
a student shows signs of discouragement he is followed up and 
every assistance offered. This method definitely ties in three 
parties—the school, the individual, the company. The plan just 
mentioned has probably been developed to a greater extent by 
the Engineering Extension Department of the Pennsylvania 
State College than by any other institution. 


Massachusetts Experience 


Recently a study was made of 1,200 correspondence students 
enrolled in the Massachusetts State Division of University 
Extension. 

According to OCCUPATION, about 75 per cent were em- 
ployed in some form of industrial enterprises, and only 7.3 per 
cent were listed under “non-gainful occupations” such as 
students, housewives, etc. 

Referring to AGE, 911 of these 1,200 were beyond school or 
college age, 264 were between twenty-two and twenty-five 
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years—the age when men and women are at the beginning of 
their careers. 

As to previous EDUCATION, 35 per cent left formal school 
somewhere in the grammar grades, and 49 per cent somewhere in 
the high school. 

The MOTIVES are interesting to note. 282 gave as their 
reason, preparation for civil service, and more:advanced courses ; 
356, efficiency in present work ; 259, advancement in position and 
salary ; 267, culture, interest, enjoyment; 27, review of subject; 
and 9, social service. Almost 30 per cent declared that they were 
taking the courses for the sake of efficiency in their present posi- 
tions—a desire to be better workmen, as against an expressed 
desire to be better-paid workmen. Nearly half of the “culture, 
interest, enjoyment” group were women. 

The following are a few representative side-lights from: 

Students.—“Mathematics at school when a boy was my down- 
fall. I was afraid of it and in after life I side-stepped it at all 
times, until I awoke to the fact that I must tackle mathematics 
or stay at at one job the rest of my life. I tackled it and I have 
won.” Another from a student, “If I am found worthy of a cer- 
tificate, please send me one for I prize these little cards very 
highly.” 

Employers.—“Quite a number of our workers have taken 
various courses provided by your school, and in every case it 
has proved beneficial to us as well as to them.” Another from 
an employer, “I will be very glad to have you keep us informed 
in regard to the successful completion of courses by our em- 
ployees, also the progress being made, as well as those who do 
not seem to be getting along as well as they should.” 

If you were to picture the average successful correspondence 
student he would be about thirty years of age—a man with a 
plan, with vision, patience, determination—intent upon success, 
and wise enough to realize that a ship does not return unless one 
has been sent out. 
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Textile School, Lowell, Mass. School of Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Courses covering one, two or three Individual courses may be taken 


years are offered in various branches but inasmuch as firms asking for 
pertaining to the textile industry, such graduates from this school gener- 
as cotton yarns, designing, worsted ally require thoroughly trained men, 
yarns, weaving, finishing, dyeing, most of the students combine several 
steam, electricity, etc., by the Textile related courses. 
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Vacations with Pay 


There appeared in the February is- 
sue of the magazine a story of the 
vacation plan of the Portsmouth Cot- 
ton Oil Refining Corporation, but 
through an error the first part of the 
article was omitted. Following is the 
corrected story: 

“All monthly salaried employees 
who have been in the employ of the 
corporation one year or more on May 
1, are entitled tc twelve working days 
vacation with pay. Such employees 
as have been employees less than one 
year on May 1 are entitled to one 
day vacation with pay for each month 
or major fraction thereof that they 
have been in the employ of the cor- 
poration. 

“All other employees who have been 
in the employ of the corporation one 
year or more on May 1 are entitled 
to six working days with pay. Such 
employees as have been employees less 
than one year on May 1 are entitled 
to one-half day vacation with pay for 
each month or major fraction thereof 
that they have been in the employ of 
the corporation. All vacations must 
be taken between June 1 and Septem- 
ber 30, except by special permission. 
In special cases the General Manager 
may grant additional vacation with 
pay to any employee. 

“In addition to the above after one 
has been continuously in the employ 
of the corporation for three years on 
May 1, one additional day vacation 
is granted with pay; after five years, 
two days, and so on until after thir- 
teen years six additional working 
days are allowed with pay.” 


Labor and Employment Manage- 
ment Course 


The Department of Business Man- 
agement at the Washington Square 
center of the New York University 
has added a new course to its curric- 
ulum beginning the second semester, 


February 4, on “Labor and Employ- 
ment Management,” under the direc. 
tion of J. D. Hackett. 

Among the points covered are ac- 
cident and fire prevention, manage- 
ment of a medical department, the 
use of an emergency hospital, plant 
hygiene and sanitation, lunch rooms 
and food for workers, wage systems, 
employee representation, profit shar- 
ing and life insurance. 


Industrial Management Lecture 
Course 


The Manufacturers’ Council of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with Brooklyn Young 
Men’s Christian Association, has been 
giving a lecture course during the 
past two years on Industrial Manage- 
ment. Copies of the following lec- 
tures given this year are available for 
$.25 each: “What are the Most Valu- 
able Agents (in addition to wages) 
for Promoting Better Human Rela- 
tions in Industry?”, “What Are Some 
of the Fundamentals of Permanent 
Prosperity?”, “What Should Be the 
Limit of Authority of Foremen with 
Relation to the Discipline of Men?” 
“How May We Best Select Our 
Men for Industry?”, “What Is the 
Worker’s View of Management?” 


Employee Scholarships 


The Canadian Pacific is offering 
two free scholarships for four years’ 
tuition in architectural, chemical, 
civil, mechanical or electrical engi- 
neering at McGill University, Mon- 
treal, to employees under twenty-one 
years of age and to minor sons of 
employees. Railway Age, January 27, 
1923. 


Mountain States Telephone Trans- 
mission School 

On October 24, 1921, a Telephone 

Transmission School was opened at 
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Denver by the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
with fourteen students, consisting 
of the seven state Toll Wire Chiefs, 
four members of the General En- 
gineering Department, and two 
members of the General Plant De- 
partment. 

This school covered a period of 
fifty-one days, closing December 
19. It was primarily intended to 
give the men training in the Funda- 
mentals of Telephone Transmission 
and Telephone Transmission prac- 
tices. This training program in- 
volved putting the class through a 
course which would ordinarily take 
a year or more to cover. It was 
necessary for the men to do a large 
amount of studying outside the reg- 
ular hours of the daily schedule, 
which did not provide for any 
study periods. 

Without transmission there could 
be no telephone service. 

Telephone transmission is not a 
new subject. It is, however, one 
in which development of funda- 
mental principles and their applica- 
tion to practice has been very rapid 
in the past few years. The range 
of transmission has been extended 
until today its limits are purely econ- 
omic ones. This has necessitated 
the institution of high-grade trans- 
mission maintenance practices and 
this in turn has made it necessary 
for those concerned in this branch 
of the telephone business to be 
thoroughly familiar with the more 
recent developments in the theory 
and practice of their work. A special 
school offered the only practical 
method of imparting the large 
amount of technical information 
which recent development and re- 
search work have made available. 


The course was very intensive 


and no details were omitted, not- 
withstanding the comparatively 
short time available. Lectures and 
“quizzes” were supplemented by 
practical problems dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Twenty- 
five experiments, each requiring 
about three hours’ time for their 
performance, were carried out in 
a laboratory especially arranged for 
the school. About seven thousand 
dollars’ worth of modern testing 
equipment and apparatus was avail- 
able in this laboratory. 

There was little time for amuse- 
ment, but the students were afforded 
some relief from their hard work by 
several recreational features. The 
school was informally addressed by 
President Read, General Manager 
F. H. Reid, Chief Engineer McCarn 
and H. T. Vaille, Secretary of the 
Employees’ Benefit Fund. 

The Transmission School was or- 
ganized by the General Plant Man- 
ager and was conducted by Educa- 
tional Director R. B. Bonney, with 
the assistance in the instruction and 
lecture work of W. B. Green, Elec- 
trical Engineering Department, J. 
A. Ansley, Equipment Engineering 
Department, W. W. Stahl, Assistant 
Equipment Engineer, E. G. Wilson, 
Supervisor of Transmission Main- 
tenance and Special Contract Ser- 
vice, W. G. Rubel, Electrical En- 
gineering Department. These five 
men, together with the Educational 
Director, attended the New York 
Transmission School in the winter 
of 1920-21, and the whole program was 
modeled after that of the New York 
school, and founded on information 
and suggestions furnished by the 
Engineering Department of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. L. M. Butcher, of the 
Educational Department, was in 
charge of the Laboratory. 
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Southern Bell Library 

The Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has issued to its 
employees a pamphlet entitled, “Our 
Library and How to Use It.” 

The preface signed by Kendall 
Weisiger, Educational Director, in- 
cludes the following statement: 

“Our Company has at the General 
Offices in Atlanta a circulating library 
for the use of all employees, wher- 
ever they may be dispersed through- 
out the nine states in which we op- 
erate. 

“The library includes (1) books on 
telephony and (2) books that will 
stimulate straight thinking, and that 
tend to broaden and develop the use- 
fulness of those who read them. 

“There are four plans under which 
the library is being used: 

“Plan 1. Service to those who 
come in person to the library and 
who select their reading, with the as- 
sistance of the librarian. 

“Plan 2. Response to requests for 
particular books selected from the 
published lists by persons who desire 
them. 

“Plan 3. The sending of a series 
of books comprising a course of read- 
ing arranged by the librarian to suit 
individual needs. One book is sent 
at a time, and as soon as it is read 
and returned the next book is auto- 
matically forwarded to the reader. 

“Some suggested courses of read- 
ing are given in the following, and 
those who desire to pursue any of 
them may do so by writing the 
librarian. Just specify the code num- 
ber of the course desired. 

“Plan 4. The sending of a small 
lot of books to some individual for 
distribution to others in the same 
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place, such individual keeping 
record of the books so distributed 
and being responsible for keeping 
track of them and returning them 
when they have gone the rounds, 
Three months from the date of re 
ceipt the books are to be returned 
and another, but different lot of 
books, is forwarded for similar han- 
dling. 

“There are two classes of books in 
the library: 

“List 1. Those that are recom- 
mended for general usefulness as be- 
ing representative of the best of their 
respective kinds, and 

“List 2. Those that are recom- 
mended only for special purposes and 
whose circulation is limited to those 
persons whose particular needs may 
be met by them. 

“A sufficient number of copies of 
each of the books suggested is carried 
in the library to enable us to meet 
the needs of the field with reason- 
able promptness. 

“The company pays the postage 
both ways so that the reader is put 
to no expense in patronizing the 
library. 

“Each reader is asked to extend 
the usefulness of the library by pass- 
ing books on to other interested 
members of the organization. A card 
sent with each ‘book provides an easy 
way whereby a reader may get credit 
for a book passed on and receive an- 
other in its stead. 

“The time allowed for reading a 
book is three weeks and this time 
will be extended if so requested. On 
a book not returned or extended a 
follow-up letter is sent asking for 
the return so that other readers may 
have their turn at reading it.” 
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American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education. By Paul H. Douglas, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Labor Administration, The University 
of Chicago, Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, Vol. XCV, No. 2, Whole Number 216. 1921, pp. 1— 348. 


This book is an extremely thoughtful, interesting and compre- 
hensive discussion of the problem of industrial education. The author 
is himself convinced that apprenticeship itself is decadent if not dead, 
and, in the course of the book, almost convinces the reader as well, 
keeping alive a mere spark of confidence which still glows in the last 
chapter where the “program” includes a stipulation calling upon the 
States “to enact and enforce legislation providing for the registration 
and supervision of formal apprenticeship.” The various devices of 
the past 25 years for educating skilled workers are reviewed in a very 
thorough manner—manual training, trade and industrial schools, 
training of employees by plants, evening and correspondence schools, 
cooperative and continuation schools, vocational guidance, and the 
Smith-Hughes Act. These devices are compared briefly with con- 
tinuation and trade schools in other countries. They are regarded as 
“modern substitutes for apprenticeship.” 

In successive chapters the titles are—‘“‘What Education Is Needed 
for Modern Industry?” and “The Problem of Vocational Education 
for Women.” The latter chapter does more than merely enumerate 
the industries into which women can and do go. Conclusions are 
sometimes strongly stated even when supported far short of convic- 
tion. For instance, these statements are found—‘‘Woman is then both 
an unskilled worker in industry and an unskilled worker at home” 
(page 136). Also—‘“Since education within the home has largely 
failed, some public system of household training seems then to be 
necessary.” In the first mentioned chapter we find—‘‘Many loose- 
thinking advocates of industrial education have assumed that there 
is a limitless demand for skilled workers” (page 109), and—‘‘modern 
industry does not require a large percentage of all around skilled 
workmen.” Those thoroughly familiar with every skilled trade know 
that there never are enough good men to go around and that there 
is never likely to be an excess of first-class, competent workmen. The 
remotest anxiety of the industrial educator need be educating too 
many or too well. 
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Throughout the book there is a very polite but definite implication 
that industry is thoroughly selfish in its attempts at educating the 
worker. Is it not the fact that, disregarding the past, the present em- 
ploying corporation is decidedly altruistic in its outlook on education, 
appreciating fully, however, that the altruistic outlook on education 
does definitely favor better and more contented workers? 

The industrial man reads with relish the author’s keen and direct 
arraignment of many school practices and conditions. “Manual train- 
ing courses in public high schools have been too often farcical as re- 
gards adequate preparation for industry.” (page 184.) “Try as teach- 
ers or students may, the feeling that they are playing at work rather 
than working is almost inescapable” (page 195). Also a man who 
has worked his way from apprentice boy to production manager 
smiled broadly when this sentence was read to him—‘Classes in shop 
management might be held whereby the manager might pick out the 
ablest members and try them out when a vacancy in one of the more 
responsible positions occurred” (page 131). He wanted to say, “Mr. 
Author, that is not the way men are picked for promotion.” On page 
219 appears a statement well worthy of attention—“Men learn to be- 
come good workmen at their job only, by mastering that job, and this 
cannot be accomplished by theoretical instruction, whether inside or 
outside the factory walls,” and (page 223) “A corporation therefore, 
can train its employees for their specific tasks more efficiently than 
any other organization.” 

The final chapter proposes a number of steps (seventeen) in out- 
line of a “program” for industrial education adapted to modern in- 
dustry and modern needs. There will be widespread disagreement 
with some of the proposals in part because of diverse views, in part 
because the steps recommended will be regarded impractical: but on 
the great majority we can heartily agree. Among the latter may be 
enumerated : 

“7. Establish voluntary schools for those over 18 to be conducted 
during off hours and during periods of unemployment.” 

“8. Create a limited number of trade-schools.” 

“g. Every industry of moderate size should establish a training 
department and an industrial relations division, charged with real 
powers.” 

“11. Enact and enforce legislation providing for the registration 
and supervision of formal apprenticeship by the States.” 

“15. Have system administered from the standpoint of social as 
well as industrial efficiency.” 
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In this book Prof. Douglas has made a most valuable contribution 
to the cause of better industrial education. 
FRANKLIN T. JONES, 
Supervisor of Training, The White Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Education for Business. By Leverett S. Lyon. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Price $3.50. Pp. 618. 


The question at once arises—Why should a business man read 
a book on education? The answer—lIt is time that business 
begins to take itself as seriously as medicine, law, politics, re- 
ligion and education have. To be sure business men have often 
pointed out the supreme importance of their activities to society 
but seldom does the projectile of their thought reach farther 
than “service’—a service which is tied up with the delivery 
system of a department store, or the repair department of an 
automobile agency. 

Again, business has been tense—even intensive, if you wish; 
but being tense is not the same as being professionally serious. 
A profession cannot become profoundly serious until it has a 
philosophy—until the group to which its members belong recog- 
nizes that it is a part of a larger social structure and that the 
members’ own professional group activities are not to be judged 
as a factor in civilization by the standards of individual expert- 
ness but by the contribution which the group makes to the ser- 
vice fund of society as a whole. 

A business philosophy, therefore, must be formulated before 
the economic goal of profits can be adjusted to a perspective con- 
sonant with the social point of view of service. When this hap- 
pens, business will take itself seriously, for it will then find 
within itself those factors which are as important and hence as 
permanent as those elements of civilization which grew out of 
social reactions within the “family group,” the “clan group” and 
the like. Out of the business group are developing those cus- 
toms, those mores, or social formulae upon which the civilization 
of the future is to depend for its balast in its forward march of 
progress. 

Consciousness of its responsibility is what breeds seriousness. 
As the customs, habits, traditions, i.e., the ties which have held 
our civilization together in the past begin to weaken, the co- 
herent force of the new customs of the economic groups of so- 
ciety must strengthen. Such a growth depends upon the in- 
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crease in the facilities for education. That is the reason business 
men should be interested in Professor Lyon’s book “Education 
for Business.” The rise of the social groups of the industrial 
type and the gradual usurpation by them of the place held by 
the kinship type is the leading characteristic of present day civil- 
ization. As an example of this point of view the “division of 
labor” which has held such a prominent place in the technique 
of our economic development takes on a new meaning. We 
begin to see its effect upon the family relations, the working 
relations, and the national life in general. Out of a century or 
more of industrial growth has come a corresponding develop- 
ment in ethics, religion, politics, and education. If therefore 
our dependence upon the coherent force which our interest in a 
common ancestor, or in a common belief inspires, has shifted to a 
common economic interest we must recognize, as never before, 
the necessity of adjusting our education to the demands of a 
new social development based on modern methods of satisfying 
human wants. 

How far this adjustment has gone from the point of view 
of education is indicated by Professor Lyon in the following list 
of subjects showing what is wanted from the educator. 

1. Ocean transportation and rates, including the various docu- 

ments, invoices and papers 

. Insurance, war and marine 

. Foreign Exchange and International Banking 

. Foreign Credits 

. Tariff laws and regulations 

. Packing, shipping and marking with especial reference to 
the needs of individual countries 

. Foreign correspondence 

Commercial Geography 

Languages 

10. Advertising 

11. Commercial and Political History 

12. Social and Political Economy 

13. Racial characteristics and conditions 

14. Statistics and reports 

15. Political Science and Psychology 
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“Of these,” the author says, “the first eight subjects appear 
to be the most important and to be nearly essential; the others 
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to be undertaken only by him who desires to become unusually 
proficient.” 

This book, like many of the volumes in the “Materials for the 
Study of Business” put out by the University of Chicago, is or: 
ganized on a plan of careful selection from the most authoritative 
statements by men of prominence in the particular fields of 
thought under consideration. And here, also, the author has 
given us an excellent library in condensed form. 

One would hardly expect one man to investigate with equal 
thoroughness each of the many subjects which a book on Edu- 
cation for Business must cover, but by Professor Lyon’s method 
this is obviated. He has chosen the best from a great mass of 
expressed opinion and conserved his own time and wisdom to 
the evaluating of work already done and organizing it into a 
book logically arranged and convincingly interpreted. If the 
business man wants to get the best statement of the case of busi- 
ness education as suggested by the following divisions of the 
book, he should read “Education for Business.” 


1. The Growth and Position of Business Education 
2. An Approach to Curriculum-Making 


3. The Objectives of Education for Business 
4. Modern Agencies of Education for Business 
5. High School Commercial Curriculum Reform. 


Under “Modern Agencies” the members of the National 
Personnel Association will find much that will interest them, for 
the author puts the corporation school among the leading agen- 
cies by which modern education is being diffused among the in- 
dustrial groups. Besides frequent references and quotations 
from leading members of the old National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools, the author devotes some 35 pages to the various 
types, courses and objectives of these schools. All this is very 
gratifying to the original founders of the National Association 
of Corporation Schools, among whom the reviewer is pleased 
to be counted, for they have always believed that a system of edu- 
cation must be interwoven with every serious effort in the ad- 
justment of employee relations if these efforts would be perma- 
nently successful. Professor Lyon has seen fit to include the 
corporation school among the important agencies of the present 
educational movement. 


LEE GALLOWAY, 
Vice-President, Ronald Press Company. 
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The Honesty Book. Prepared and published by The National Honesty 
Bureau, 115 Broadway, New York, pp. 1-56. 


A definite endeavor to combat “the crime wave” by counter- 
education is exhibited in this useful little book, which represents 
a refreshing alliance of business and education. It is the out- 
growth of some interesting experiments inaugurated by the Na- 
tional Surety Company, which asked Dr. William Byron For- 
bush, the well-known specialist with boys, and author of “The 
Boy Problem” to visit some public schools and try out what 
could be done with real children in effective honesty-training. 

The volume opens with several crisp and pointed Honesty 
Talks, illustrated from current business practice, and intended 
to be used either by teachers or by business men who visit the 
schools. A valuable section is devoted to showing how Honesty 
may be interwoven into the curriculum and the daily life of the 
school. 

There are chapters upon “Honesty in the Home,” “Causes and 
Occasions of Dishonesty,” and on “What the Community Can 
Do.” At the close is a convenient list of books, stories, pictures, 
plays and other educational devices. The various chapters were 
examined in manuscript by leading schoolmen and bankers, and 
their commendations are appended. 

All in all, the work should have a widespread and continuous 
use in thousands of our American schools. 


Mental Causes of Accidents. By Boyd Fisher. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1922. Pp. xii +315. Price $2.50. 


A very valuable contribution toward the study of the causes and 
prevention of industrial accidents. 


Moonlight Schools. By Cora Wilson Stewart. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1922. Pp. + xiv, 194. Price $2.00. 
A story of the “Moonlight Schools” for teaching illiterate men 
and women and older children in the South. 


International Labor Directory, 1922. International Labor Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pp. 1038. Price $2.50. 


The aim of the directory is to give in concise form the fullest in- 
formation as to official institutions and organizations, both national 
and international which deal with labor and industrial questions 
throughout the world. 
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Employees’ Service and Miscellaneous Activities: Thrif tand Investment 
Plans, Restaurants, Athletic and Social Activities, Vacations, Legal Aid, 
Mutual Benefit Associations, Pensions, Employees’ Stores, Insurance, etc. 


50-50 Profit-Sharing Plan, 1922. 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, pp. 16. 

A pamphlet describing the profit- 
sharing plan of The National Cash 
Register Company from January 1 to 
December 31, 1922. 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company Saving Fund. Bloom- 
field’s Labor Digest, Boston, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1923, p. 1422. 

A description of the cooperative 


saving fund of the Philadelphia Rapid 


Transit Company which was estab- 
lished in 1919. In three years nearly 
$1,800,000 has been saved by em- 
ployees. 


Information and Rules for Our 
Factory and Office Employees. 
National Cash Register Company, 
September 1, 1922, pp. 68. 

An attractive booklet designed to 
give to employees a knowledge of the 
company’s rules and regulations to- 
gether with a description of the wel- 
fare activities. 





Employment: Labor Turnover, Job Analysis and Specifications, Employment 
Procedure, Transfers, Promotions, Analysis of Labor Supply, Psycho- 


logical Tests, Use of Statistics, etc. 


How Immigration Affects Business. 
The Industrial Digest, February, 
1923. 

A review of “How labor looks at 
the proposed change in the three per- 
cent law—and why business favors a 
modification.” The article presents in 
brief the opinions of many parties in- 
terested in the restriction of immigra- 
tion or in the abandoning of such re- 
striction as they have beeri expressed 
in various publications, etc. 

Those in favor of the present of 
even a greater restriction characterize 
the talk of labor shortage as propa- 
ganda intended to bring about a re- 
duction of wages. The steel industry 
is accused of wanting only the cheap- 
est of European labor and preferring 
the inferior mental types because they 
are more easily managed. The in- 
consistency of abandoning restriction 
in view of the recently enacted high 
tariff legislation to keep out the prod- 
uct of European labor is pointed out. 

Professor Henry R. Seager, of 
Columbia University, points out that 
the “admission of an average of a 


million immigrants a year before the 
war came dangerously near to wreck- 
ing our country, politically, socially, 
and economically” and unless we “de- 
liberately subordinate our goods or 
wealth interests to our national wel- 
fare interests the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, which 
we still consider our most precious 
national inheritance, will lose their 
only certain sanction, a representative 
government responsive to an intelli- 
gent as well as independent citizen- 
ship.” 

The current arguments against re- 
striction are mostly based on the 
“labor shortage” theory. Those in 
favor of letting down the bars to 
foreign labor point out the growth in 
the nation’s wealth since immigrants 
started to come to America in great 
numbers and ask whether, since the 
industries of the United States have 
been built up in a large measure 
through the immigrant labor supply, 
the existing attitude and policy favor- 
ing restriction is to be interpreted as 
an admission that America has 
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reached the peak of her development 
and cannot go a step beyond. Immi- 
grant labor is considered to be eco- 
nomically advantageous as it consti- 
tutes a fluid supply that comes when 
it is wanted and departs when labor 
conditions are unfavorable. A larger 
proportion of the male foreign born 
than the male native born are gain- 
fully employed. The foreign born 
male is in the United States essen- 
tially to work and moreover, arrives 
predominantly at the working age. 
M. M. J. 


A Survey of the Labor Supply Sit- 
uation. Industrial Relations. 
Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Bos- 
ton, January 13. 

A summary of the survey of the 
labor shortage and labor supply situa- 
tion in the United States, conducted 
by Industrial Relations in coopera- 
tion with numerous organizations, 
employers and public agencies. The 
data given for the various states 
shows that the labor shortage is seri- 
ous in some localities and industries, 
and while not yet widespread, may be 
more acute by April. Apparently 
some of the States, especially those 
in the Northwest and South, are 
oversupplied with labor. 


Job Analysis. By W. W. Charters. 
Women’s Wear, January, 1923. 

Job Analysis is the method of de- 
fining the duties of a job, the result 
of which makes the choosing of a 
man for a job or the training of 
people for particular jobs a more sci- 
entific proposition. Instead of try- 
ing to choose the best man for a 
particular job, the man is chosen 
who, by nature of the job, is best 
equipped to fill it. 

Likewise knowing the operations 
and duties of specific jobs the train- 
ing of people for those specific jobs 
can be accomplished efficiently. 


The kind of a job analysis made, 
depends upon the use made of it; if 
for the Employment Department only 
the rough requirements of the job 
are necessary, but if for the Training 
Department as a basis for teaching 
the employee how to perform his 
duties, the analysis must be more in 
detail. In teaching the student how 
to perform these duties, the informa- 
tion may be collected from the fol- 
lowing sources: 


1. From experts in that line. This 
can be done by interviewing 
clerks or those who perform the 
duties of the particular job to 
find out the difficulties of the job 
and how they are handled. This 
information can be _ inculcated 
into the program of instruction. 

2. From books. 

3. From information gained from 
-special studies of the job. 

Job Analysis may also be used to 
set standards of performance for 
particular jobs. If the employee does 
not come up to the standard set for 
his particular job, he may be trans- 
ferred to a job which he can perform 
more satisfactorily. 

There are three methods of making 
an analysis, namely: 

1. The analyst learning the job 
himself and keeping track of 
everything he learns. 

2. The analyst observing work 
performed by other people. 

3. The analyst interviewing opera- 
tors of the jobs. 

Job Analysis has been found abso- 
lutely essential as a basis for training 
employees of department stores. 

D. &. 


Job Sheets. Vocational Education 
Magazine, February, 1923, pp. 
453-455. 

The magazine is planning to run 
from month to month illustrations of 
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job analyses for the purpose of de- 
termining courses of study; lesson 
sheets giving supplementary knowl- 
edge with regard to shop work, and 
job sheets illustrating the way in 
which these sheets may be used to 
furnish information to students for 
their project. 

This month’s illustration is a job 
sheet for the plumbing trade but it 
is planned from month to month to 
center these job sheets and analyses 
upon different industries and occupa- 
tions so as to afford as wide a variety 
as possible of illustrations of the use 
of these devices in different lines. 


Characteristics of Successful Sales- 
men. Report by H. G. Kenagy, 
Bureau of Personnel Research, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Vol. 5, No. 5, 
January, 1923, pp. 31. 


“The use of color (blond and bru- 
nette) as a criterion or standard in 
the selection of salesmen has clearly 
no sound basis, nor any practical 
value.” This emphatic statement ap- 
pears in the January Service Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Personnel Research, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Thirty-eight Sales Managers gave 
to the Bureau the names of four of 
their salesmen who were highly suc- 
cessful. Of the one hundred and 
fifty-two salesmen, eighty-two were 
designated brunette by their Sales 
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Managers, while seventy were listed 
as blond. This is contradictory evi- 
dence to the assumption of so-called 
character analysis experts that blonds 
make the best salesmen. 

While there is no scientific evidence 
supporting the belief that Sales Man- 
agers can select salesmen successfully 
by observing the color of their skin 


- or the shape of their head, the Bu- 


reau report points out that age, height, 
weight, education and other personal 
history items are significant factors 
that should be studied. A picture of 
the one hundred and fifty-two supe- 
rior salesmen reported by the Bureau, 
is suggested by the following aver- 
ages: 
APOPORE BEE 5 oo occceccces 38.56 years 
Average height...... 5 ft. 9.6 inches 
Average weight............. 169.7 Ibs. 
Average selling experience. .12.64 yrs. 
Average number of dependents... .2.6 
It is emphasized in the report that 
these averages have no direct signifi- 
cance for any particular company. 
They are useful chiefly in suggesting 
questions which each company can 
answer for itself by an analysis of its 
own records. T. M. &. 


A Successful Plan for Rating Re- 
tail Store Employees. Bloom- 
field’s Labor Digest, Boston, 
February 24, 1923, p. 1438. 

A rating plan for retail store em- 
ployees with a sample score card 
for salespeople. 





Health and Safety: H ospital and First Aid Activities, Physical Examinations, 
Accident Prevention, Health and Safety Statistics, Ventilation, Lighting, 


etc, 


Claim Costs Reduced by Health 
Supervision. By Robert S. 
Quinby, M.D., Service Manager, 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass. The Nation’s Health, Jan- 
uary, 1923, pp. 35-36. 

Outlines and discusses advantages 

of health supervision by means of (a) 


physical examination; (b) treatment 
of accident, medical, dental and oc- 
cular cases; (c) supervision of fac- 
tory sanitation, accident and health 
hazards; (d) absentee investigation ; 
(e) education in health and safety 
work; (f) settlement of compensa- 
tion claims. E. L. H. 
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Industrial Accidents Can Be Pre- 
vented. By David Van Scbaack, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. The Nation’s Health, 


January, 1923. 


Quotes figures showing reduction in 
severity and frequency of accident 
rates and typical organization to ob- 


tain results in safety work. E. L. H. 


How Industrial Accidents Are Be- 
ing Prevented. By Arthur H. 
Young. The Nation’s Health, 
February, 1923. 

An excellent statement of the scope 
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and methods of health and safety 
work by one who has been promi- 
nently identified with it for many 
years. H. C. & 


Cost Measurement of Industrial 


Accidents. By John L. Train, 


Secretary and General Manager, 
Utica Mutual Life Ins. Co., Utica, 
N. Y. The Nation’s Health, Feb. 
ruary, 1923, pp. 95-96. 

Shows best index of cost of indus- 
trial accidents to be the days lost, 
Discusses other phases of measure- 
ment. E. L. H 





Training and Education: Technical and General Education, including Train- 
ing of Executives, New Workers and Foremen, Bulletin Boards, Company 
Libraries, Cooperation with Schools and Colleges, Employee Publica- 


tions, etc. 

Stockholm Training College for 
Vocational Teachers. By P. H. 
Pearson. School Life, January, 
1923, p. 103. 

As a result of the Swedish educa- 
tion act of 1918, providing for part- 
time school attendance of young wage 
earners, a complex system of craft 
schools has developed throughout the 
country requiring a new class of 
teachers. 

To meet this need a teachers’ train- 
ing college of a new type has been 
established in Stockholm. 

Aside from the lecture series deal- 
ing with educational psychology, his- 
tory of education, survey of teaching 
practice, lessons and exercises, etc., 
the following courses are given: 
Group 1, for teachers of apprentice 
and school crafts, comprises subjects 
such as labor legislation, vocational 
hygiene and sanitation and patent 
regulations with some fifteen other 
subjects. Group 2, training of teach- 
ers of furniture makinig—machitie 
tools, material. Group 3, for teachers 
of commerce—bookkeeping, national 
economy and commercial law. Group 


4, home economics—sewing, use of 
tools, drawing of patterns, material 
vocational hygiene, and vocational eco- 
nomics. 


The Labor Situation. From the 
Viewpoint of the Building Indus- 
try. Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, 
Boston, February 10, 1923, p. 1420. 

A summary of the report of the 

Committee on Labor of the Associa- 

ted General Contractors. 

In regard to apprenticeship and 
trade training, the report states: 

“The committee has given consid- 
erable study to the apprenticeship 
question, and in light of information 
gathered, concluded that the old sys- 
tem of apprenticing young men is no 
longer practical as a means of train- 
ing a sufficient number to replenish 
our supply of mechanics. The situa- 
tion resolves itself into two problems, 
the first to provide, as quickly as pos- 
sible, mechanics to supply the present 
shortage. The second to provide 
means for the education of mechanics 
in lieu of the present apprenticeship 
system. 
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“To assist in solving the first prob- 
lem, we recommend: (a) That men 
now engaged on construction work as 
building laborers and otherwise, who 
show an aptitude, be employed as 
helpers to the skilled mechanics, being 
permitted to do any work their ex- 
perience warrants. In a short time 
they could execute much of the plain 
work releasing the older and more 
skillful mechanics for the more intri- 
cate work. (b) That there be estab- 
lished by employers, under their con- 
trol, special trade schools where the 
age limit and scholastic requirements 
be waved, and the only conditions for 
entrance be an aptitude for and a will- 
ingness to learn a given trade. These 
schools should teach merely the han- 
dling of tools and the rudiments of the 
trade, leaving skill and efficiency to be 
acquired on the job where experience 
has shown it is most successfully ac- 
quired.” 


Public School Supervision of Em- 
ployed Girls and Boys. Indus- 
trial Education Circular No. 13, 
November, 1922. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, p. 11. 

Report of a conference of special- 
ists in industrial education, called by 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education, and held at Milwaukee, 
January 11, 1922. 


Problems of Organization in Indus- 
trial Education. Industrial Edu- 
cation Circular No. 12, Novem- 
ber, 1922. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, 
Washington. November, 1922, 
pp. 15. 

Report of a conference of special- 
ists in industrial education, called by 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education, and held at Kansas City, 
Mo., January 4, 1922. 


The Training of Men To Act in 
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Supervisory Capacities and Best 

Results in Handling Men. 

A reprint of a paper presented 
by F. W. Brazier, Assistant to the 
General Superintendent of Rolling 
Stock, New York Central Railroad, 
at the regular meeting of the Cen- 
tral Railway Club, November 23, 
1922. 


Placement Work and What It Has 
To Do With the Business Man 
and the Commercial High School 
Courses. By Lloyd Jones, Place- 
ment Executive, West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vocational Education Magazine, 
February, 1923, p. 429. 


Corporation Schools and Public Vo- 
cational Education.  [Editorial. 
Vocational Magazine, February, 
1923, p. 445. By C. A. Prosser, 
Editor, Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis. 


What Should Be the Character of 
Evening School Instruction in 
Machine Shop Work. By Henry 
D. Burghardt, Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, N. J. Voca- 
tional Education Magazine, Feb- 
ruary, 1923, pp. 447-540. 


Improving Foremanship in Virginia. 
By Raymond V. Long, Supervisor 
of Industrial Education, Virginia. 
Vocational Education Magazine, 
February, 1923, pp. 478-480. 


Apprenticeship and Special Train- 
ing at the National Cash Register 
Company. Vocational Education 
Magazine, February, 1923, p. 484. 

{ 

Quarterly Bulletin for Editors of 
Staff and Works Magazines. By 
The Industrial Welfare Society, 
Westminster, London, S. W. I. 
H. R. Payne, Editor. December, 
1922, pp. 13. 
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The aim of the bulletin is to af- 
ford a médium for the interchange 
of ideas. and the discussion of: prob- 
lems between editors of employee 
publications to whom its circulation 
will be limited. 


The Project Method of Foremen 
Training. By L. A. Hartley. 
Vocational Education Magazine, 
December, 1922, p. 314. 

A discussion of the various meth- 
ods used in training foremen with de- 
tails of the Project Method, which 
has been developed in Nebraska. 
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Course in Textile Production Meth. 
ods. Business Training Corpo- 
ration, New York. 

The text of the course is issued in 
six units as follows: I, Team Lead- 
ership; II, Handling People; III, Or- 
ganization; IV, Handling Equipment; 
V, Production Records; VI, Manage- 
ment; covering such subjects as keep- 
ing records, selection and care of 
equipment, employment, training, rout- 
ing material, etc. The books are writ- 
ten in a simple, popular and interest- 
ing style, and are illustrated by in- 
terior views of a number of indus- 
trial plants. 





General: Capital and Labor, Fundamental Principles, Open Shop, Unionism, 


Production, etc. 

Labor Efficiency and Productive- 
ness in Sawmills. By Ethelbert 
Stewart. Monthly Labor Review, 
January, 1923, pp. 1 and 212. 


This article is a detailed analysis 
of a thorough investigation of the De- 
partment of Labor as to labor effi- 
ciency and productiveness in sawmills 
of the United States. Mr. Stewart 
states that this investigation proves 
conclusively what the Department of 
Labor has contended all along, that 
there is no such thing as an “Ameri- 
can standard of wages.” 

There were 276 establishments in- 
vestigated in 22 states. Mr. Stewart 
says in conclusion that “there is noth- 
ing even resembling standardization 
either of wage rates, hourly earnings, 
labor cost per 1,000 board feet, either 
by occupations or as a whole, or of 
efficiency and productivity of labor as 
measured by board feet per one-man 
hour in any occupation, group of oc- 
cupations, or all occupations, in the 
lumber industry in the United States.” 

B. H. 
| 
The Two Factors In Industry. By 


Phil M. Conley. Industrial Man- 

agement, February, 1923. 

A recapitulation, without originality, 
of statements expressed by hundreds 
of others, about the importance of the 
human factor as compared with the 
material. B.C 


Overhead Costs in Modern Indus- 
try. By J. Maurice Clark, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Journal 
of Political Economy, February, 
1923, pp. 47-64. 

The author states: “Overhead Costs 
are here taken to include all costs not 
economically traceable to units of out- 
put, including those parts of cost that 
do not vary with output. This is gen- 
erally accompanied by the fact that 
added output adds less than its share 
to costs and thus produces economy. 
Many people realize that there is a 
problem of overhead costs, but few 
appreciate that it is in fact not 
one problem but a vast network of 
problems ramifying into almost every 
phase of economic life. The present 


article is an attempt to indicate how 
surprisingly much this network of 
problems includes.” 














